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@ The first reading of A Voyage to Arcturus can be disconcerting. We are 
overwhelmed by two opposite impressions: that the book sports too much color 
and too much freedom and invention; but also that it might hold too much 
form, an artificially imposed pattern or system which has led some readers 
to call the work allegorical. It is probably a sense of occult recurrences which 
led Colin Wilson to compare its construction to that of a set of Chinese 
boxes.' The suspicion of a hidden import remains, but the reader is wonder- 
struck by the book’s riches and might miss its significance without a detailed 
account of its structure. 

Nevertheless, there is a drum beat underlying the novel, sometimes clearly 
heard by the protagonist Maskull, sometimes only caught at the edge of 
awareness: “‘It was very faint, but quite distinct. The beats were in four-four 
time, with the third beat slightly accented.’’? At the end of the novel that pat- 
tern is identified as Maskull’s heart beat or rather, the beating of Krag on his 
heart, and as the rhythm created in the titanic struggle between the gods 
Crystalman and Muspel (Voyage, pp. 235 — 36). In this essay I will show how 
that beat affects not only the episodes of the novel but also the characters, 
the mythologies, the geography, and the suns themselves and the spectra that 
radiate from them. For A Voyage to Arcturus is heavily structured indeed, 
as we had suspected, and much of its significance lies in the pattern—that ‘‘dull, 
deadly repetition,’’ as Krag describes it (Voyage, p. 236). 

Before approaching the analysis directly, however, we should ask what kind 
of a music this beat represents. And the answer lies ready to hand; it is 
Schopenhauer’s music,’ developed, and its details filtered, in Nietzsche’s The 
Birth of Tragedy, where Nietzsche cites the earlier philosopher: 


Music is distinguished from all the other arts by the fact that it is an immediate copy of the 
will itself and therefore complements everything physical in the world and every phenomenon 
by representing what is metaphysical, the thing in itself. We might, therefore, just as well 
call the world embodied music as embodied will.* 
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This music of the beat, an image of will, conveys the primary apprehension 
that the world of Tormance, the very landscape through which Maskull moves, 
loves, kills, and struggles stubbornly to be pure, is itself embodied will and, 
more importantly for our immediate study, embodied music. It incorporates 
a relationship that is both mathematical and emotional, analyzable and at the 
same time unanalyzable. In this understanding of its twofold nature, Nietzsche’s 
characterization of music makes a further distinction: 


If music, as it would seem, had been known previously as an Appollinian art, it was so, strictly 
speaking, only as the wave-beat of rhythm. . . . The element . . . which forms the essence 


of Dionysian music (and hence of music in general) . . . is the emotional power of the tone, 
the uniform flow of the melody, and the utterly incomparable world of harmony (Nietzsche, 
Section 2).5 


Insofar as Crystalman is responsible for the rhythm of the Arcturan music, 
that music is Apollinian and rational; but as incarnate will, as melody and depth, 
it is created through the violence of Krag, who scorns it, and who, as 
Crystalman, hammers upon Maskull’s heart. Toward the music by which the 
novel is structured, therefore, Lindsay adopts a complex view which seems 
dual in this regard:* as an Apollinian rhythm, the landscape of Tormance 
favors individualization and a state of appearances, as a condition which simply 
is (Nietzsche, Section 1); but as a Dionysian harmony, the counterpointed epi- 
sodes of the four movements of the novel direct attention beyond themselves 
toward a state in which individualization does not exist, transformed beneath 
“‘the chisel strokes of the Dionysian world-artist’’ (Neitzsche, Section 1). 

The simplest way to open this study of the music’s simultaneous three- and 
four-part structure (noting the ambiguous placement of the accent upon the 
third beat) is to examine the three main characters. Maskull is ‘‘a kind of giant, 
but of broader and more robust physique than most giants. He wore a full 
beard. His features were thick and heavy, coarsely modeled’’ (Voyage, p. 6), 
and at first glance, he seems to lead a merely physical existence. Nightspore 
seems clearly his opposite, ‘‘of middle height, but so tough-looking that he 
appeared to be trained out of all human frailties and susceptibilities. His hairless 
face seemed consumed by an intense spiritual hunger, and his eyes were wiid’’ 
(Voyage, p. 7). His key seems a kind of spirituality. Krag, set apart from 
Maskull and Nightspore when he enters the novel, seems a combination of 
both, yet different: like Maskull he has a ‘‘surprising muscular development,”’ 
though his head is too large; and like Nightspore he is beardless, his yellow 
face indicating ‘‘a mixture of sagacity, brutality, and humor’’ (Voyage, p. 9). 
Most arresting, as the only character who really acts in the study of Prolands, 
he kills the apparition and invites Maskull and Nightspore to the voyage. 

We see the same characterological pattern of the three men in Polecrab’s 
children: 
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The eldest was tall, slim, but strongly built. He, like his brothers, was naked, and his skin 
from top to toe was ulfire-colored. . . . The second showed promise of being a broad, power- 
ful man. His head was large and heavy, and drooped. His face and skin were reddish. . . . 
The youngest child was paler and slighter than his brothers. His face was mostly tranquil and 
expressionless. (Voyage, p. 141). 


When the eldest points to Maskull and asserts brashly, ‘‘I would like to be 
like that big fellow,’’ his correspondence to the protagonist is established 
(Voyage, p. 142). The rest of the relationship unfolds when we read that ‘‘the 
oldest boy was carrying the youngest on his back, while the third trotted some 
distance behind’’ (Voyage, p. 141). Thus Maskull, when climbing Starkness 
Tower, ‘‘seemed to be carrying upstairs not one Maskull, but three’’ (Voyage, 
p. 23); and Nightspore in Muspel Tower ‘‘felt as though he was carrying a 
heavy man on his shoulders’’ (Voyage, p. 238). Three characters are presented 
here, two of which are polar and, indeed, cannot coexist in Arcturus, though 
one depends upon the other. The third mediates between them: Krag relates, 
as Amfuse does in Corpang’s mythology (Voyage, p. 179). Following the order 
of age of Polecrab’s children, we see this trinity of characters in the order 
of Maskull, Krag, and Nightspore; and in this order they are the first three 
beats of the drum. 

With this sense of an order in mind, let us turn to the novel’s events and 
the order of its episodes. We should follow Krag’s advice, that there is ‘‘no 
necessity to stop and gape at illusions,’’ and ignore the pre-Arcturan scenes, 
which function as rudimentary, thematic prologue and illustrate incidentally 
the variety of isolated human self-interest (Voyage, p. 28). In the first move- 
ment, after he has been ferried to Tormance in that remarkable torpedo, Maskull 
encounters the innocent Joiwind, who with her artistic husband instills in him 
a desire for purity and a sexless existence (Voyage, pp. 39—40). Next he meets 
the seducers, Oceaxe and Tydomin, the goddesses of will, whose power plays 
contrast with the empathic relations of Joiwind (Pohl, p. 168). Last come the 
ascetics, Spadevil and Catice, with their calls to duty or mutilation (Voyage, 
pp. 108— 19). From the height of these episodes the direction falls, for a short 
intermission, to the Wombflash Forest—the region of darkness, true dreams, 
reality, and suckling at the breast (Voyage, pp. 126, 133). The action’s pat- 
tern, a trinity of episodes concluded by a fourth, corresponds to the full rhythm 
of the drum and, in the first three elements, to the three main characters. In 
these events we are directed from Maskull’s eager ignorance, through Krag’s 
mockery and growth, to Nightspore’s distant spiritual withdrawal. From those 
three, well-defined confrontations, we move to a collapse, a death, and a 
rebirth, presented not in terms of action, as are the first three, but in terms 
of landscape and tone. 

I would not insist on the presence of this pattern in the book if it were not 
repeated, in precisely the same order, in the second movement of episodes. 
First, Maskull must take a ferry again, and as the peculiar Back Rays of Arc- 
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turus drove the spaceship (Voyage, p. 19), so the Sinking Sea’s to-and-fro cur- 
rents carry Polecrab’s raft. Moreover, Swaylone’s Island, a retreat of beauty 
and art that recalls the region of Panawe, who had also been an artist (Voyage, 
p. 47), displays an art that has been touched by Krag and now produces, cracked 
and discordant, ‘‘beauty in its terrible purity’? (Voyage, pp. 146-147). 
Terror—to tremble or to shake—has a particular significance here, for Krag, 
the violent beater on hearts, does indeed shake things apart, and the art under 
his aegis is that of ‘‘exposure to the tensions and problems of a false world.’”’ 
Just as, in retrospect, we can see that the first movement had been ruled by 
Maskull in his first, innocent apprehension of this new world and its oppor- 
tunities, so this second movement is ruled by Krag and is transposed into his 
key. From Swaylone’s Island Maskull goes to Matterplay, the land of genera- 
tion and change, analogous to the Ifdawn Marest of Oceaxe where change had 
been rampant there in the brute landscape; but in Matterplay it resides in the 
organic forms themselves. The generation and mutability of inorganic rock 
has shifted to that of organic life: from the torsal physicality of Maskull to 
the beardless, vital head of Krag. The ambiguous otherness of Leehallfae’s 
sexuality also suggests Krag’s presence: in Starkness, after the three men had 
stripped for the voyage, Krag dropped to the floor, ‘‘kicking his legs in the 
air. He tried to drag Maskull down on top of him, and a little horseplay went 
on between the two’’ (Voyage, p. 29). Leehallfae’s death upon confronting 
the demands of spirituality echoes the death of Tydomin and anticipates that 
of Sullenbode. 

Threal, the third part of the second movement in this scheme, is outlined 
in black and white, the habiliments of morality (Voyage, p. 175). And Cor- 
pang, the representative figure of this region, whose name is based upon his 
own comment on the third person of his trinity—‘‘Feeling is Thire’s world’’ 
(Voyage, p. 179)—has no organ that physically determines his moral life, 
precisely as in Sant, Maskull had been driven to castrate his own organ, the 
sorb (Voyage, p. 118). In Threal, too, moralities and idealities, the concerns 
of the distracted and distant Nightspore, are given bodies, but now also the 
passion of service is embodied, insofar as a primary function of Krag is media- 
tion (Voyage, p. 184). An intermission follows—the fourth beat, in which 
Maskull dreams and is born again: ‘‘The angle became one of forty-five 
degrees, and they had to climb. The tunnel grew so confined that Maskull was 
reminded of the evil dreams of his childhood’’ (Voyage, p. 188). He has passed 
through the Wombflash Forest again, on another level, from a second 
perspective. 

Now, as we ought to expect, the pattern begins anew. Haunte’s boat, flying 
through the air by its male stones’ repulsion, echoes the torpedo and Polecrab’s 
ferry; and Haunte’s separatist sexual philosophy suggests Joiwind’s purity and 
Swaylone’s Island. His hunting, boatbuilding, and science represent arts which 
are directed toward knowledge (Voyage, p. 194). The difference lies in the 
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control of this third movement by the asceticism of Nightspore, and Haunte’s 
purity is signalled by the mutilation which has characterized the third parts 
of the first and second movements (Voyage, p. 191); beyond any question, 
‘tin Lichstorm the sexes are pure’’ (Voyage, p. 192). Facing this storm of 
light and knowledge, which darkly suggests a tumult of corpses—that distance 
from Nightspore’s typical distance from physicality—Maskull denies Haunte’s 
sexual rift. Maskull then casts forth the male stones and is ‘‘oppressed by a 
black, shapeless, supernatural being,’’ going ‘‘through torture to love’’ 
(Voyage, p. 203) in the same way that he had loved Oceaxe and later seen 
Leehallfae’s long yearning. Again, with Sullenbode, he experiences will and 
change: her ‘‘lips seemed like a splash of vivid will on a background of slumber- 
ing protoplasm’’ (Voyage, p. 205). In Maskull’s moral being, in the Ifdawn 
Marest, the rocks seem to grind against each other (Voyage, p. 206), confront- 
ing, as it were, in Sullenbode the naked abstraction of sex proper to 
Nightspore’s movement. After this confrontation, she climbs toward Muspel- 
light, as had Tydomin and Leehallfae, and dies. Maskull turns away, for ‘‘he 
cared no more for Muspel’’ (Voyage, p. 220). He turns to the land of Barey 
and Gangnet’s allure, the allure of acquiescence and the womb, and the allure 
of death. 

Yet, also in Barey and beyond it, the final beat of the four-beat rhythm 
accomplishes itself. New Maskull dies and his corpse vanishes since, as Krag 
remarks to him when he reappears for the first time since their departure from 
Tormance, Maskull has ‘‘run through the gamut’’ (Voyage, p. 222); Gangnet, 
in battle with Krag, is revealed as Crystalman and flees; and, through Krag’s 
mediation, Nightspore arises above Maskull’s corpse. A reference here to 
Gangnet as a common thief deflates not only his Promethean aspiration (Voyage, 
p. 232), but also the aspiration of Crystalman’s alter ego, Maskull himself, 
with whom the Promethean myth had been associated early in the Panawe sec- 
tion (Voyage, p. 45). But Maskull’s death does not affect the essence of the 
structure: ‘‘The hero, the highest manifestation of the will, is negated for our 
pleasure, because he is only phenomenon, and because the eternal life of the 
will is not affected by his annihilation’ (Nietzsche, Section 16).° The third 
movement has ended; but in a ferry across the ocean Maskull, Krag, and 
Nightspore are entering the fourth—the transcendental light of Alppain and 
Muspel—until Nightspore, incorporating Maskull, proceeds into the tower, 
while Krag remains on the raft at the gateway. This fourth movement, her- 
alded by the dawn of Alppain, presents itself ‘‘like the opening bars of a super- 
natural symphony’’ (Voyage, p. 233): rhythm gives way to totality, the Apol- 
linian beat to the Dionysian wraparound lightshow. In a large part this last 
episode, which is the final beat of the drum and the heart, must be interpreted 
through the last episodes of the first three movements, the Wombflash Forest, 
the tunnel of Threal, and Barey. But also we have here returned to the tower 
of the first pages—the erection which Maskuil had regarded ‘‘with puzzled 
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interest’’ (Voyage, p. 21)—now transfigured; but what Nightspore now sees 
differs radically from what Maskull had seen. The mask and the skull of the 
first three movements—and the first three beats of the drum—have given way 
to the night and the spore of a real dream, a true birth, of the actual experience 
of the work. Through the decision of Nightspore, who must now choose this 
return for the sake of battle, Maskull will obviously be reborn. This state of 
rebirth for which Lindsay reaches in these last pages—a state of re-engagement 
and change when the pattern of life has been seen whole—is the same process 
that he attempts to describe in the last pages he wrote: ‘‘It was as if he had 
completed the revolution of a spiral, to come again upon Urda’s changed begin- 
ning. And now his perpetual approach to her also was recommenced; yet 
nothing could be repeated’’ (Witch, p. 391). Nightspore is spirit (Pohl, p. 
164)—within that relationship suggested by Witch, Lindsay’s last novel, of 
personality, soul, and spirit (pp. 354, 368)—but an operative, active spirit. 
In this rebirth Nightspore requires Krag, the figure of sexuality, as the true 
demiurge and mediator of the way to read the work and its episodes, because 
the work is first an experience. Though at first it overwhelms us we can now 
see how necessary the rich invention of the novel actually is: we are given 
what appears to be too much so that we must struggle through the experience 
and find out for ourselves what lies on the other side of this appearance. 
Therefore, before we read the world of the tower, we must cast back into 
the book again. We have seen that it is is composed of four movements: the 
_ first three corresponding respectively to the three main characters and each 
movement recapitulating within itself the three-fold pattern—innocence, sex- 
uality, and spirituality; and fourth, transcendent vision. The Trifork of Hator 
is another version of this triad, seen by an aggressively ascetic Nightspore: 
“The first fork is disentanglement from the sweetness of the world. The sec- 
ond fork is power over those who still writhe in the nets of illusion. The third 
fork is the healthy glow of one who steps into ice-cold water’’ (Voyage, 
p. 110). We may regard these three moments mindful of what Nietzsche calls 
the mothers of being, Delusion, Will, and Woe (Wahn, Wille, Wehe) (Sec- 
tion 20): art as illusion and purity; will as individuation and opposition; and 
anxiety as distance and separation. We find a similar pattern in Lindsay’s last 
novel, in which the three musics of Urda ‘‘will be the history of our soul after 
death’’ and move from liberating passion, through the oneness of the soul, 
into the loneliness of the spirit (Witch, pp. 35354). Little wonder that Krag 
comments, ‘‘Deadly repetition’’ (Voyage, p. 236)! But we realize, from these 
and many other parallels in the novel, that this pattern is not an allegory in 
which one character stands for one quality, as such terms as innocence, will, 
and loneliness seem to imply—but a generator of symbols, a music, in which 
each figure ambivalently reverberates because of the pattern’s multilayered 
syncopation. The book refuses to bear one clear, decisive reading because 
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of the very process by which each movement encapsulates the total structure, 
and by which the structure affects the relativization of moods, characters, 
and themes. 

This complex intent becomes especially pressing if we consider the color 
symbology, which Corpang describes in detail: 


There are two sets of three primary colors . . . produced by the two suns. Branchspell pro- 
duces blue, yellow, and red; Alppain, ulfire, blue, and jale. . . . Blue is existence. It is darkness 
seen through light; a contrasting of existence and nothingness. Yellow is relation. In yellow 
light we see the relation of objects in the clearest way. Red is feeling. . . . As regards the 
Alppain colors, blue stands in the middle and is therefore not existence, but relation. Ulfire 
is existence; so it must be a different sort of existence. (Voyage, pp. 200-201) 


Two points are of interest initially in this account: Tormance is lit by two dif- 
ferent color wheels, two cycles; and yet the wheels are connected by this blue 
in motion, this peripatetic Maskull. His impression of the two new primary 
colors is at first vague; ulfire seems ‘‘wild and painful, and jale dreamlike, 
feverish, and voluptuous’’ (Voyage, p. 39). More remarkable is the informa- 
tion that dolm, a color ‘‘composed of ulfire and blue’’ (Voyage, p. 200), stands 
“‘in the same relation to jale as green to red’’ (Voyage, p. 191); that is, green 
and dolm are complementary to red and jale. Green is the color either seen 
before Muspel-fire (Voyage, p. 126) or associated with it; in fact, it represents 
the black rays of Muspel (Voyage, p. 241). Green and dolm, therefore, as 
complementaries to red and jale, represent the fourth beat of the drum. Red 
and jale stand in the third place and point beyond themselves, northward on 
the map of Tormance. 

This direction may seem odd, but follows from the reversals that inhere in 
Lindsay’s scheme; green, lying between blue and yellow on the color wheel, 
lies in addition beyond red, the third beat, although resulting from the mix 
of blue and yellow, insofar as they are the two colors of relation. Thus green, 
in its conventional significations of growth and horror, is a potentiation of Krag 
in the form of Surtur, guarding and struggling for that fire which lies north 
and beyond the north; for as we are told in the Eddic account of ragnarok 
that Muspel lies to the south.° The green that approaches Muspel points a way 
toward the actual flux of complementaries and symmetries in the book. Despite 
Crystalman’s grin, Maskull seems to be going from life to death and into the 
unendurable light of Alppain—into the Alps indeed, for he has chosen always 
to go north (Voyage, p. 188). That is the reason the voyage is to a star that 
circles the North Pole. 

There is a difficulty with all these colors and suns in the pattern I have been 
describing, and we should now try to face it. The beat of the drum is quadru- 
ple, but there are only three main characters, and I have identified them with 
only the first three beats. The contrast of the two accents is emphasized when 
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Nightspore hears the two musics in the tower, one a march in four-four time, 
“‘bitter and petrifying,’’ and the other a waltz in three-four time, ‘‘gay, ener- 
vating, and horrible’? (Voyage, p. 239). How does the polarity of the suns 
arise, and how are we to explain its significance? The last pages of the book, 
in fact, turn often to a polar structure in the picture of the eternal war of Muspel 
and Crystalman. What are we being taught in the tower that Nightspore ascends? 

The answer to these questions must lie in a further consideration of the 
mythologies of Shaping and Crystalman, Surtur and Krag, and Muspel. From 
the beginning, Shaping and Crystalman are associated with matter and physical 
life, and in this aspect, especially in the long first movement, they are regarded 
positively (Voyage, pp. 35—36). But also, from the beginning, Crystalman 
has a sinister side, represented by the grin of the corpse. He is death-in-life 
(Shaping merely his more innocent aspect superficially), and he with the sun 
Branchspell, as a symbol of these disparate growths and decays, stands for 
the general state of the first three beats of the drum. Thus, it is possible for 
Shaping and Surtur to be confused—green on green (Voyage, p. 60)—because 
even Krag, whether as sexuality, soul, or will, is insufficient as a category 
to the reality represented by Muspel-light. Nightspore, too, is insufficient inso- 
far as he is associated only with the third beat, whether it be religion, spirit, 
or anxiety. From the viewpoint of Muspel, which is to say from their view- 
points (to the extent that on the last pages of the book Krag and Nightspore 
are identified with Surtur and Muspel [Voyage, pp. 243 —244]), Krag and Night- 
spore are also judged and found wanting with Maskull the incorporation of 
Crystalman, in whom they are rooted (Voyage, p. 235). One of the conse- 
quences of this realignment of the three-four pattern is that all the arts presented, 
those of Panawe, of Swaylone, and of Haunte, stand indicted in the judgment 
of Nightspore’s vision: ‘“The sweet smell emanating from it was strong, 
loathsome, and terrible; it seemed to spring from a sort of loose, mocking 
slime, inexpressably vulgar and ignorant’’ (Voyage, p. 242). The characters, 
therefore, do not signify simply a series of parallel] meanings in one pattern, 
as we believed in our explication of the order of the episodes. The three-four 
pattern must be reevaluated from the aspect of Muspel into a polarity, in which 
the same characters are assigned new values that qualify the initial pattern. 
The same resolution is adumbrated in the polarity of the triune spectra, which 
seem opposed yet are linked by that blue which is both existence and relation. 
And so Muspel, although a part of the whole symphony and forming the last 
movement, is really and rightly ‘‘the opening bars’’ (Voyage, p. 233). 

In the last reformulation of this pattern he was able to write—in the unfinished 
pages of The Witch—Lindsay insisted that though this pattern seemed static 
it represented a process: ‘‘These three, life and ancientness and deathly being, 
together, shall become living meaning in translation’’ (p. 395). This counter- 
pointing, fugal rhythm is the actual difficulty of the symphony in four 
movements that composes the structure of A Voyage to Arcturus, and until 
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we have begun to grapple with the counterpoint the book will continue to seem 
baffling. Fifty years after the novel’s publication, this essay is still an early 
view from the tower. 
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